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A LATIN TEACHER VISITS 
CAESAR’S GAUL TODAY 
By Morris Ros—ENBLUM 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
HE MOST memorable moments 
of my Caesar classes when | was 
a high-school pupil came when our 
teacher, Dr. George Vail Edwards, 
turned aside from the text to let us 
travel with him through Gaul. I re- 
member to this day his graphic de- 
scription of a visit to Alesia where he 
and his young sons camped out on 
the plain. What richness we in turn 
can bring to our pupils as we describe 
ancient sights and sites from vicarious 
or personal experiences! 

Therefore, for the benefit of those 
who are fond of armchair travel and 
of those who are fortunately planning 
to go abroad, | shall here conduct a 
tour through some places associated 
with Caesar’s that 
visited last summer. Unlike Caesar’s 
infantrymen, I did not march on foot, 
but adopted an extremely pleasant 
mode of travel that enabled me to 
proceed utterly quam celerrime, rent- 
ing a diminutive 1700-pound Peugeot, 
not much larger than a chariot. 

Travelers to France generally head 
straight for Paris, and this year the 
Latin teacher will go there most ap- 
propriately because the city is cele- 
brating its two-thousandth birthday— 
or rather its two-thousandth-plus, 
more feminarum. The author Jules 
Romains, in announcing the féte, re- 
fers to the summoning of a general 
assembly of the Gallic tribes at Paris, 
then known as Lutetia, in 53 B. C. 
The exact reference occurs in Caesar’s 
Commentaries, V1, 3: “concilium Lu- 
tetiam Parisiorum transfert.” 

Long before Caesar arrived in Gaul 
the Parisii had established their capital 
on the island now called Ile de la Cité. 
From the top of the Eiffel Tower you 
can discern the configuration of the 
island on which Notre Dame stands, 
the original Lutetia, with the Seine 
dividing and flowing around its sides. 
Here is Caesar’s description of Lutetia 
(VII, 57): “Id est oppidum Paris- 
iorum, quod positum est in insula 
fluminis Sequanae.” 

After the Roman conquest Paris ex- 
panded across the island, mainly to 
the left bank. Of the baths, palace, 
amphitheatre, and aqueducts in exist- 
ence on this side during the time of 
Julian, only part of the thermae and 
the ruins of the arena, called now Les 
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Les Arénes de Lutéce, Left Bank, Paris 


Arénes de Lutéce, are left in situ. A 
huge vaulted room of the baths is in- 
corporated in the Cluny Museum. 
The ruins of the arena were brought 
to light during the time of Napoleon 
Ill, in the course of excavations for 
the building of apartment houses. The 
arena, which had a seating capacity of 
16 000, has been partly reconstructed. 
It is a pleasant place in which to es- 
cape from the brouhaha of Paris. All 
is quiet here, and the visitor can sit on 
a stone seat, or on a park bench on the 
hill slope, and dream of ancient splen- 
dor while mothers unconcernedly 
baby-sit and boys play their inevitable 
soccer or basketball on the arena floor. 

Fifteen miles from Paris is the su- 
burb of St. Germain-en-Laye, whose 
museum is a treasure-house for the 
Latin teacher. How excited I was, 
after having seen the picture in the 
text for years, to come face to face 
with the life-sized model of a Roman 
legionary by Bartholdi, of Statue of 
Liberty fame! In this museum are 
tremendous models of Caesar’s bridge 
over the Rhine, the siege works at 
Avaricum, and the entire circumval- 
lation and topography of Alesia. 
Here are farm implements, household 
utensils, artifacts, pottery, ceramics, 
coins, gems, inscriptions, weapons, 
workable models of onagers, ballistae, 
and catapults. 

Beyond Paris, city after city and 
town after town evoke memories of 


the Romans in Gaul. Little is left of 
Caesar’s days; the ruins date from a 
later period; the richness lies in the 
associations of names, places, and 
events. How much more the modern 
names meant to me when I thought 
of their Gallo-Latin originals!— 
Amiens, Ambiani; Beauvais, Bellovaci; 
Bourges, Bituriges; Cahors, Cadurci, 
Evreux, Eburovices; Limoges, Lemo- 
vices; Meaux, Meldi; Nantes, Nam- 
netes; Reims, Remi; Rodez, Ruteni; 
Sens, Senones; Soissons, Suessiones; 
Tours, Turoni; Vannes, Veneti. 
With that remarkable edition of 
Commentaires sur la Guerre des 
Gaules by M. E. Benoist and M. S. 
Dosson, published by Hachette, as 
my guide, I traveled first to the region 
where the Romans and the Helvetiaus 
came to blows. About two hundred 
miles south of Paris, on the great 
highway leading to Nice, the ancient 
Via Agrippa, lies the city of Autun. 
By a stroke of policy so often used 
in modern times, Augustus displaced 
the Haeduans from their capital Bi- 
bracte to make them forget their na- 
tional traditions. For them he built 
a new city, Augustodunum, now 
Autun. The leader of the Haeduans, 
the faithful Diviciacus, is honored 
with a statue in the public promenade. 
Autun was once termed the Rome of 
the Gauls, but of its ancient glory 
little more than two gateways and 
two walls of a building called the 
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Temple of Janus is left. In the six- 
teenth century, Jean Guijon, an Au- 
tunois magistrate, lamented the decay 
of this once flourishing city: 


Alma viris, florens opibus, germana 
quiritum 
Insuper Augusto nomine clara fui. 
Haec fera barbaries attrivit, edaxque 
vetustas 
At nunc reliquiis sum rediviva 
meis. 


Fifteen miles west of Autun, on Mt. 
Beuvray, almost 2500 feet high, is 
the original Bibracte, “oppido Hae- 
duorum longe maximo et copiosis- 
simo” (Caesar, B. G. I, 23). So im- 
portant was this city that Caesar spent 
the winter there after the victory at 
Alesia—“Ipse Bibracte hiemare con- 
stituit” (B. G. VII, 90). Few visible 
traces of its greatness remain. A rec- 
tangular granite monument on the 
summit commemorates the work of 
Gabriel Bulliot (1817-1902), who “re- 
trouva et exhuma l’oppidum Gaulois 
de Bibracte, capitale des Eduens au 
temps de Jules César.” Not far from 
here, between Montmort and Toulon 
on the Arroux River, the fierce battle 
of Bibracte between the Helvetians 
and Romans was fought. 

Heading northeast, | reached Dijon, 
the ancient Divio. This city does not 
figure in the Commentaries, although 
the civic historians say it was founded 
by Caesar’s legionaries. About twen- 
ty-five miles to the west is a little 
town that assuredly does figure in 
Caesar. Alise-Ste.-Reine, situated on 
top of Mt. Auxois, is accepted as the 
site of Alesia. The little Peugeot 
chugged its way magna cum difficul- 
tate up the steep, winding road to the 
summit, 1370 feet high, and then I 
realized how wise Caesar was in de- 
ciding that a frontal attack was impos- 
sible. “Ipsum erat oppidum | Alesia | 


The Source of the Rhone, 
Gletsch, Switzerland 
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in colle summo, admodum edito lo- 
co ut, nisi obsidione, expugnari non 
posse videretur” (B. G. VII, 69). 

On top of the mountain, farmers 
peacefully toil near the excavations of 
Gallo-Roman ditches and_ buildings. 
A few hundred yards from the exca- 
vations rises the giant statue of Ver- 
cingetorix, the work of the sculptor 
Aimé Millet. Down below, the Paris- 
Dijon highway runs along the Brenne 
and its tributaries, and in the narrow 
plain golden frumenta wave with the 
wind (“. . . cuius collis radices duo 
duabus ex partibus flumina subluebant. 
Ante id oppidum planities circiter 
milia passuum III in longitudinem 
patebat”—B. G. VII, 69). Stopping 
on the highway for a last look at 
Alesia’s silhouette against the setting 
sun, the traveler is again impressed 
by its impregnable position. 

About forty miles north of Dijon 
is the walled hill-town of Langres, 
reminiscent of the Lingones to whom 
Caesar refers in B. G. 1, 26: “Caesar ad 
Lingonas litteras nuntiosque misit, ne 
eos frumento neve alia re iuvarent.” 
Built into the ramparts is a Gallo- 
Roman gate of the second century. 

East of Dijon, sixty miles onward 
towards Helvetia, is the city of Be- 
sangon, birthplace of Victor Hugo, 
noted for its university, its watches, 
and its silk industry. This is the 
ancient Vesontio, around which winds 
the Doubs: “Vesontionem, quod est 
oppidum maximum Sequanorum . . . 
idque natura loci sic muniebatur . . . 
propterea quod flumen Dubis, ut cir- 
cino circumductum, paene totum op- 
pidum cingit; reliquum spatium . . . 
qua flumen intermittit, mons continet 
magna altitudine, ita ut radices eius 
montis ex utraque parte ripae fluminis 
contingant” (B. G. I, 38). 

Near the cathedral is a little park 
enclosing a Roman ruin, and the street 
is spanned by the Porta Nigra, a tri- 
umphal arch in honor of Marcus 
Aurelius, but the location of the city 
is more interesting than any of its 
Roman remains. The modern citadel 
on the heights occupies the site of 
the Castra Romana; a glance over the 
landscape, whether from above or be- 
low, verifies the accuracy of Caesar’s 
description, phrase by phrase. 

Besangon is close to the Jura and 
the Rhone, where the road is “angus- 
tum et difficile, . . . vix qua singuli 
carri ducerentur” (B. G. 1. 6). The 
nearest entrance to Switzerland leads 
to Lausanne; spurning that, we go far 
out of our way to look at the Pas de 
’Ecluse near Bellegarde and reach 
Geneva, reversing the march of the 
Helvetians. Fortunately, M. Peugeot 
found the road over the Alps “facilius 


atque expeditius,” especially with no 
Ceutrones, Graioceli, or Caturiges bar- 
ring the passage. More than a hundred 
miles beyond the eastern extremity of 
Lake Geneva, at Gletsch or Glacier, 
approximately 7ooo feet up in the 
Grimsel Pass, we reach the very 
source of the Rhone. The turbulent 
stream races down from the melting 
sheath of ice, which looks like blue 
glass covering the mountainside. 


Caesar says that Lake Lemannus or 
Geneva “in flumen Rhodanum influit” 
(B. G. I, 8), but actually the Rhone 
first flows into the lake and emerges 
again at Geneva. The lake’s original 
name is kept alive in the legend on 
the steamer tickets: “Société Génér- 
ale de la Navigation du Lac Léman.” 

Crossing into Italy, we find our- 
selves still in Gaul—in Gallia Citerior 
or Cisalpina. To our pupils Northern 
Italy is the place to which Caesar re- 
tired at the end of a campaign “ad 
conventus agendos” (B. G. I. 54 and 
VI, 44), “ut quotannis facere con- 
suerat” (B. G. V, 1), or where he 
hastened from, “cum esset Caesar in 
citeriore Gallia” (B. G. Il, 1), at news 
of trouble in Gallia Ulterior. Gallia 
Cisalpina is richer in memories of 
Catullus, Vergil, and Pliny. Of the 
many places seen there, this traveler 
will mention only the narrow Rubi- 
con, even though its name does not 
appear in the De Bello Gallico. The 
Peugeot crossed it “by the Legions’ 
Road to Rimini,” over a temporary 
bridge replacing the one destroyed in 
the war. 

I drove back to France along the 
western coast of Italy, following the 
Via Aurelia. I must reluctantly pass 
over the great and familiar classical 
sites of Provincia or La Provence: 
Nimes, Arles, Pont du Gard, Orange, 
and Aix; as well as La Turbie, Cimiez, 
Fréjus, Vaison, St. Rémy, Apt, Car- 
pentras, and Cavaillon, for they are 
not mentioned in the Commentaries. 

Following the historic invasion 
route of the Rhone valley, we stop at 
Lyons, the ancient Lugdunum, if only 
to see the ruins of the aqueducts 
and especially the confluence of the 
Rhone and the Sadne, “quod per fines 
Haeduorum et Sequanorum in Rhod- 
anum influit incredibili lenitate, ita 
ut oculis in utram partem fluat iudi- 
cari non possit” (B. G. I, 12). In 
Lyons the rapid Rhone and the slug- 
gish Sadne flow side by side a few 
streets away until they meet about a 
mile from the center of town. 

Less than twenty miles north of 
Lyons is the sleepy little city of 
Vienne, the ancient Vienna, not to 
be confused with the Austrian Vienna, 
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formerly Vindobona. This city of 
the Allobroges received passing notice 
from Caesar: “. .. suis inopinantibus 
quam maximis potest itineribus, Vien- 
nam pervenit” (B. G. VII, 9), and 
that is about all the notice which it 
receives from modern tourists, who 
go there chiefly to eat at the Lucullan 
Pyramide restaurant of M. Point, 
rather than to look at Roman ruins. 
However, Vienne is worth a visit be- 
cause of its forum, theatre, remnants 
of a Roman road, and the temple of 
Augustus and Livia, a smaller edition, 
as it were, of the Maison Carrée at 
Nimes. 

About a hundred miles west of 
Lyons, over the “mons Cevenna, qui 
Arvernos ab Helviis discludit” (B. G. 
VII, 8), is Clermont-Ferrand, an in- 
dustrial city in Auvergne, the land of 
the Arverni. About five miles away 
is the plateau of Gergovie or Ger- 
govia, from which Vercingetorix, 
“Celtilli filius, Arvernus” (B. G. VII, 
4), was driven for advocating revolt. 
Clermont-Ferrand has honored this 
son of Auvergne, the first national 
hero of France, with a statue in the 
public square. 


Westward via Narbonne (Narbo) 
and Toulouse (Tolosa) we reach the 
Garonne or Garumna at Bordeaux, 
the ancient Burdigala, where the note- 
worthy ruins of the Palace of Gal- 
lienus remind us of its glorious past. 
About a hundred miles north of Bor- 
deaux is Saintes in the land of the 
Santoni, now called Saintonge. Here 
is an appropriate place in which to 
end this tour of Caesar’s Gaul, for 
we have come to the intended goal 
never reached by the Helvetians in 
their migration. Their plan “iter in 
Santonum fines facere, qui non longe 
a Tolosatium finibus absunt, quae 
civitas est in Provincia” (B. G. I, 10) 
provided Caesar with a casus belli and 
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started the action of the Cozrmen- 
taries. At Saintes are two interesting 
monuments, the arch of Germanicus, 
beautifully reflected in the Charente 
River, and an amphitheatre, once seat- 
ing 20,000, which is being detached 
from the hillside and being made serv- 
iceable for the presentation of plays. 

The traveler returning to Paris can 
continue along the coast, seeing the 
Druid country, the menhirs and dol- 
mens of Brittany, strangely unmen- 
tioned by Caesar, the site of the battle 
between the Veneti and the Romans, 
the harbors from which Caesar and 
later conquerors crossed or tried to 
cross into Britain, the hedgerows of 
Normandy so like the ones grown by 
the Nervii. 

No matter where he goes in France 
or Gaul, the traveler soon learns that 
each place has modern charms also, 
and that the combination of new and 
old offers pleasant and memorable 
living, and a sense of the continuity 
of history and literature, civilization 
and culture. 
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LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS | 


MESSAGE FROM A SOLDIER 
Lr. Col. S. G. Brady, F. A. Rtd., 
of Asheville, N. C., has written the 
following heartening message to 
teachers of Latin: 


“I should like to say to teachers of 
Latin that I congratulate you on being 
what you are. I know something of 
the battle you are putting up, and 
what a struggle it is. I want to add 
my small share of congratulation, and 
I want to exhort you to keep up the 
fight, because I know you are winning 
it—slowly it may be, but you are 
winning it. 

“But keep it up! Soldiers have 
known for a long time that the best 
defence is an attack. Attack hard. 
The classics have so much to give 
that we do not want merely to bring 
back the way things were in 1912 or 
1913. We want to advance. 

“Your efforts are so much needed 
in these days of indifferent education. 
We now know much about science, 
and little enough about man. We 
tend to bring up, if you will permit 
me, a generation of scientific morons 
or moronic scientists. 

“Education is now devoted too 
much to training students to make 
money. Never mind the other ob- 
jects, just make money! That is why 
we now have absurd courses devoted 
to the making of money in advertis- 
ing, public relations, salesmanship, the 
radio, real estate—even the manufac- 
ture and sale of furniture! One of 
the details an army friend of mine 
had was to the R.O.T.C. of a large 
university where one could actually 
take a course in ‘House-to-House 
Canvassing,’ and also become a Bache- 
lor of Arts for kicking a football 
around for four years. 

“I know personally a very highly 
paid advertising expert who told the 
young men seeking to write copy for 
his company not to bother in college 
with courses in business administra- 
tion or advertising, but to take those 
subjects which would teach them 
something about language, English lit- 
erature, the classics, French, etc. I 
also know of one editor of a large 
daily newspaper who told his pro- 
spective reporters that he would rath- 
er have one graduate in English lit- 
erature, history, and the classics than 
a thousand graduates in ‘journalism.’ 
There may be some hope!” 

Colonel Brady also remarks: 

“IT am still working on Alexander 
the Great. How complex those 
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Greeks are! If a Roman wants to 
say ‘battalion’ he comes out straight 
with cobors; but try to get a Greek 
to say ‘company,’ for example, and 
he'll come out with bekatontarchia, 
taxiarchia, lochos, or taxis!” 

A MARCH INITIATION 

Miss Essie Hill, of Little Rock, 
Ark., national chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Latin Clubs, writes: 

“The Latin Club of the Philippi 
(West Va.) High School held a 
March initiation ceremony for twen- 
ty-four new members. It was held in 
the gymnasium, which for the occa- 
sion represented Mt. Olympus. Of- 
ficers wore white robes and carried 
candles, and were stationed along the 
path of clouds (of grey crepe paper) 
which led to the throne of Juno, the 
president of the club. As each new 
member entered the gymnasium, his 
‘chains’ were cut by the Janitor, and 
he was given a twig representing an 
olive branch. As he advanced from 
one deity to another, he was given 
various colored ribbons to tie on his 
olive branch; they represented gifts 
of the gods to the new members. A 
spotlight in the balcony followed each 
new member on his journey.” 

A MARCH BANQUET 

Miss Hill continues: 

“In Columbia High School, Tiffin, 
Ohio, the Latin club, ‘Laeti Latini, 
composed of juniors and seniors, in- 
vites sophomores and freshmen to the 
Roman banquet. At one banquet 
charades were played, and everybody 
went in search of ‘Caesar’s Ghost.’ 
The freshmen gave a skit based on 
the story of Pluto and Persephone. 
Badges worn by the students showed 
on one side the winged foot of Mer- 
cury with the motto “Tempus fugit,’ 
and on the other side the words ‘Laeti 
Latini.’ ” 

BADGES AND BLOTTERS 

Miss Hill writes also: 

“During Open House Week the 202 
members of the ‘Sodalitas Latina’ of 
the Andrew Lewis High School, 
Salem, Virginia, each wore a small 
purple torch inscribed in white with 
the club’s motto, “Tradere lampada 
vitae.” These badges were made by 
two of the members, and they aroused 
much interest among students and fac- 
ulty. Several students reported that 
they had even been questioned about 
them by passengers on the city bus. 

“In connection with a similar week, 
members of the Latin club of Grav- 
eraet High School, Marquette, Mich., 
distributed blotters with the caption 
‘Roman Books,’ and with a paragraph 
about the papyrus rolls of antiquity.” 

EASTER PROGRAMS 

Miss Hill reports that the Latin club 

of the Andrew Lewis High School, 


Salem, Virginia, celebrates Easter with 
an elaborate pageant. Last year the 
theme of the pageant was “Livin 
Pictures from the Life of Christ.” It 
was given twice, once for parents and 
once for students. 
CLASS NOTES 

A teacher in the Hockaday School, 
Dallas, Texas, sends in the nicknames 
which various Latin classes in the 
school have given to themselves. The 
Vergil class calls itself the “Olympus 
Annex”; the Cicero group is the “In- 
terstate Class,” because six different 
states are represented in it; one Caesar 
class is “Gaius’ Gallant Girls,” the 
other the “Partes Tres”; and one be- 
ginning class pessimistically dubs itself 
“D’Ooge’s Dunces.” The “Partes 
Tres” class reports that it uses its 
homework papers as “passports to 
class,” at the door. “D’Ooge’s Dunces” 
report that, although “rapidly declin- 
ing,” they have now learned that tum 
has nothing to do with indigestion, 
and that jaw is not a member of the 
sweet potato family! 


LATIN INSTITUTE, 1951 


By Henry C. MontcoMery 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

The Fourth Latin Institute will be 
held by the American Classical League 
on June 21, 22, and 23, 1951, at the 
League’s headquarters in Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Headquarters and the registration 
desk for the Institute will be in Ham- 
ilton Hall Dormitory, on the south 
campus of the University. The cost 
per day will be about $5.00, depend- 
ing on the general economic situation. 
This charge will include room (with 
two persons in a room), all meals, 
bed linen, and towels. No charges 
will be made until guests actually ar- 
rive, and there will be no advance 
registration fee. University officials 
request, however, that so far as possi- 
ble registration for partial days be 
avoided. Those who plan to attend 
are urged to send in registrations at 
once, so that adequate preparations 
for the comfort and convenience of 
all may be assured. Registrations 
should be addressed to the American 
Classical League, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

South Hall, adjacent to Hamilton 
Hall, has been reserved especially for 
Catholic Sisters; members of religious 
orders are accordingly extended a 
most cordial invitation to attend. 

Oxford is an interesting and pleasant 
town to visit. Outdoor recreational 
facilities include numerous tennis 
courts, the University golf course, the 
municipal swimming pool, and walks 
along the Tallawanda. There is also 
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the beautiful campus of Western Col- 
lege for Women; and the village is 
distinguished for its shaded streets and 
early American architecture. Five 
Greek letter fraternities were founded 
at Miami, four of which have national 
offices in the village. 

Oxford is rich in historical lore, par- 
ticularly of the period of the 1860's. 

A program of interest to teachers 
of the classics, in both high school and 
college, is being planned. The pre- 
liminary draft of the program will 
appear in THe OurLooK for 
April. 


TELEVISION AND THE 
LATIN TEACHER 
By James L. Trautwein 


Formerly Head TV Announcer, 
WSPD-TV, Toledo, Ohio 


ELEVISION is a relatively new 

thing, and, to use a trade term, 
“everyone wants to get into the act.” 
I would caution against too much 
emphasis on TV, except where one 
has something with a definite visual 
interest, something that must be seen 
to be understood and appreciated. 
Pageants featuring Roman dress and 
customs are good possibilities. In some 
schools there have been some very 
fine exhibits of models and other stu- 
dent handiwork. Such a display is 
an annual feature at the Edward D. 
Libbey High School, Toledo. Where 
these models are well made, they may 
be used as a basis for a good TV show. 
It is important also to remember that 
an iteresting script must accompany 
every picture. To show a model of 
the Pantheon without making mention 
of the fact it is still a place of worship, 
or pointing out the great dome which 
is so noteworthy an example of 
Roman engineering accomplishment, 
would simply rob the display of much 
of its interest. Similarly one would 
not show, e.g., a Roman deity or one 
of the later emperors wearing the 
corona radiata without mentioning the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Actually there is not always a need 
to plan special programs in order to 
benefit from radio or television pub- 
licity; and there are possibilities out- 
side the realm of the established 
program. For example, most radio 
stations have a program of local 
events, a sort of community calendar, 
where any group may have an an- 
nouncement made of its meeting or 
other functions. These announce- 
ments are free of charge in most cases. 
I have never heard of a station charg- 
ing for this service. 

I have always felt that the best ad- 
vertising available to the field of clas- 
sical education would be found in the 
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products of such an education. Stu- 
dents who have had a sound back- 
ground which includes a good read- 
ing program, and a somewhat more 
extensive acquaintance with great men 
of classical times than comes with 
only a routine translation of a few 
lines from their works—students who 
have been trained to dig a bit into 
history, biography, art, and the other 
divisions of learning so easily asso- 
ciated with a study of the ancient lan- 
guages—students whose thought and 
processes of thinking have been stim- 
ulated by exposure to the classics— 
these are the best possible publicity; 
and radio provides ample opportunity 
for bringing these students before the 
public. There are countless essay con- 
tests, student panels, and discussion 
groups, which provide an outlet for 
young people who wish to make pub- 
lic their views on almost any subject. 
Teachers who have trained their stu- 
dents into taking an active part in 
such programs would, I think, find 
more than a little credit reflected on 
their field. Such publicity, though in- 
direct, is often more valuable than 
occasional skits or programming, 
wherein the classical department ex- 
tols its own virtues, necessary though 
this may be at times. 

A word on dealing with station per- 
sonnel: It is best to have one person 
attend to this, whenever contact has 
to be made with either TV or radio 
program directors. This makes it pos- 
sible to build up an association over 
a period of time which, with in- 
creased familiarity, brings better and 
easier relations. Sometimes these con- 
tacts are left to students on the ground 
that they furnish good experience for 
them. This may well be so; but when 
decisions have to be made, it is better 
to have some responsible adult on the 
scene. Even a capable student cannot 
be employed as a liaison for more 
than one or two years; and when he 
graduates the cumulative good will 
he may have won in the Program Di- 
rector’s office will graduate with him. 
Let students have a good share in any 
arrangements, but the teacher should 
always be very much in evidence. 

In planning any television show, it 
must be remembered that the cost of 
operation in this field is much higher 
than in radio; and many stations, al- 
though entirely willing to cooperate 
with educational groups, simply can- 
not bring in the extra personnel neces- 
sary for an elaborate show unless the 
program is a commercial account with 
a sponsor to offset the expenses. At 
the present time, television stations 
which are building up their commer- 
cial audiences, and are not yet re- 
turning any profits to balance the 


tremendous expense of opening such 
a medium in a community, are very 
conscious of money matters. They 
keep their staff as small as possible, 
employing persons in a double ca- 


THE EASTER STORY 
From the Vulgate 

Vespere autem sabbati, quae lucescit 
in prima sabbati, venit Maria Mag- 
dalene et altera Maria videre sepul- 
chrum. Et ecce terraemotus factus 
est magnus. Angelus enim Domini 
descendit de caelo: et accedens revol- 
vit lapidem, et sedebat super eum. 
Erat autem aspectus eius sicut fulgur, 
et vestimentum eius sicut nix. Prae 
timore autem eius exterriti sunt cus- 
todes, et facti sunt velut mortui. Re- 
spondens autem angelus dixit mulieri- 
bus: “Nolite timere vos: scio enim 
quod lesum, qui crucifixus est, quaer- 
itis. Non est hic: surrexit enim, sicut 
dixit. Venite, et videte locum ubi 
positus erat Dominus. Et cito euntes, 
dicite discipulis eius quia surrexit. Et 
ecce praecedit vos in Galilaeam: ibi 
eum videbitis. Ecce, praedixi vobis.” 
Et exierunt cito de monumento cum 
timore, et gaudio magno, currentes 
nuntiare discipulis eius—Matt. xxviii, 
1-8. 


pacity to get work done without ad- 
ditional payroll load. Thus an an- 
nouncer may also work as a copy- 
writer, and an engineer who is a 
trained cameraman on the evening 
commercial shows may put in part of 
his hours in the afternoon—a poor 
commercial time in many localities— 
doing maintenance work at the trans- 
mitter. Or he may double as a pro- 
jectionist part of the time, since films 
are a cheaper type of TV_ program- 
ming, requiring less personnel for a 
given period of time. Naturally such 
a man is not available all of the time, 
and a station can hardly be blamed 
for reserving its time of full opera- 
tion for shows paying the full com- 
mercial return. Thus in many places 
public service programs are asked to 
restrict themselves to simple situations 
which can be handled with fewer en- 
gineers and stage hands. This is a 
financial necessity at the present stage 
of TV growth, and I would caution 
any teacher not to be disturbed if he 
meets difficulties in this direction. 
Above all do not insist upon elaborate 
programming if the station seems to 
be at all reluctant to provide it. Tele- 
vision will grow in the coming years. 
It will be by far a better investment 
to cooperate fully with the stations, 
to accept gratefully whatever time 
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they can make available now, and to 
build up a store of good will which 
can pay rich dividends in the future 
when an expanded television industry 
will have much more to offer to pub- 
lic service programs than it is now 
possible to provide. 


CAESAR’S WIFE 
By Ernestine F. Leon 
The University of Texas 
FIRST met Calpurnia when Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar was still part 
of the eighth-grade course in English 
literature: 
Caesar. Calpurnia! 
Casca. Peace, ho! Caesar speaks. 
Caesar. Calpurnia! 
Calpurnia. Here, my lord. 
Caesar. Stand you directly in An- 
tonius’ way 
When he doth run his course. An- 
tonius! 
Antony. Caesar, my lord? 
Caesar. Forget not in your speed, An- 


tonius, 

To touch Calpurnia; for our elders 
say 

The barren, touched in this holy 
chase, 


Shake off their sterile curse. 
—Act I, Scene 2. 

We were then near enough to the 
Victorian Age to feel that Caesar’s 
discussion of his family affairs in the 
middle of the Roman Forum was 
hardly in the best of taste. Our in- 
structors slurred over the scene with- 
out attempting to show how the dram- 
atist had modified a general statement 
in Plutarch in order to call attention 
to his principal characters. The pas- 
sage in Plutarch’s Caesar (61) occurs 
in connection with the offering of the 
crown to Caesar at the Lupercalia: 
“Many of the noble young men and 
magistrates run up and down through 
the city nude, in sport and with laugh- 
ter, striking with shaggy thongs those 
whom they meet. Many women of 
prominence purposely get in their 
way, holding out their hands to re- 
ceive blows, like children in school, 
believing that the pregnant will have 
an easy delivery and that it will aid 
the barren to become pregnant. Cae- 
sar watched this while seated upon 
the Rostra on a golden throne, wear- 
ing triumphal robes. Antony was one 
of the runners in the sacred race, for 
he was consul.” 

In tenth-grade Latin, while reading 
the account of the Helvetian cam- 
paign, we were impressed with the 
regard in which Caesar held his in- 
laws, as he avenged the death of his 
father-in-law’s grandfather, that is, 
Calpurnia’s great-grandfather. The 
notes on this passage in our text did 
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not destroy our faith in Caesar by 
suggesting that this was a little politi- 
cal advertising of his pietas. 

About this time, a memorable per- 
formance of Shakespeare’s Julius Cae- 
sar, which brought historical person- 
ages to life for the bobby-soxers of 
the day, toured the country after a 
run on Broadway. William Faver- 
sham directed the production and 
played the role of Antony. Tyrone 
Power, father of the present actor of 
the same name, as Brutus, aroused 
sighs from the audience when he fell 
on his sword. Julie Opp (Mrs. Fa- 
versham) was a beautiful blond Portia. 
Calpurnia was portrayed as an obvi- 
ously much older matron. An elderly 
Calpurnia has, in fact, long been the 
stage convention. In a recent pro- 
duction of the play, directed by Mar- 
garet Webster, Calpurnia appears as a 
good ten years older than Portia. 

When, however, in Thornton 
Wilder’s recent Ides of March, | 
found Calpurnia presented as an old 
maid who married Caesar a few 
months before his death, I was led to 
review the historical data about Cal- 
purnia in an attempt to find some 
reason why Caesar remained wedded 
to her after years of a childless mar- 
riage in spite of the statements of his- 
torians that he was anxious to found 
a dynasty. 

Caesar married Calpurnia in 59 B.C., 
during his consulship (Plutarch, Cae- 
sar 14, 5; Suetonius, Julius 21; Dio, 38, 
9, 1), and two years after his divorce 
from Pompeia on the ground that 
“Caesar’s wife must be above suspic- 
ion” (Plutarch, Caesar 10, 6). Since 
this was Calpurnia’s first marriage, we 
may assume that she was about four- 
teen at the time. Her father, Cal- 
purnius Piso Caesoninus, was of ap- 
proximately the same age as her hus- 
band, as may be inferred from the fact 
that he held the consulship the year 
after Caesar. Incongruous as so great 
a difference in the ages of husband 
and wife may seem to us, it was in 
harmony with accepted Roman cus- 
tom. Caesar’s son-in-law, Pompey, 
was six years older than Caesar him- 
self. The charming Porcia (to use 
the classical form of the name) was 
married in 61 or 60 B. C. to Bibulus, 
Caesar’s colleague in his first consul- 
ship (Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte 
Roms,’ V, 1919, 209 ff.), a man sev- 
eral years older than was her father, 
Cato. Incidentally Porcia was actu- 
ally as old as, if not a year or two 
older than, Calpurnia, who became a 
bride in 59. 

At the time of this his third mar- 
riage, Caesar’s mother, Aurelia, was 
the head of his household (Drumann- 
Groebe, op. cit., Ill, 1906, 125). She 


probably approved highly of a young 
and unsophisticated daughter-in-law 
whom she could train in the proper 
principles of the Roman matron of 
old, especially after the scandal in 


THE IDES OF MARCH 


Julius Caesar was assassinated on 
March 15, 44 B. C. Why not plan 
a commemorative program for the 
Caesar class, the Latin club, or assem- 
bly? For material see page 70. 


which Pompeia had involved the fam- 
ily. Whether because of the political 
importance of the Calpurnii Pisones 
or because of a genuine regard for 
Calpurnia, Caesar decided against a di- 
vorce five years after his marriage 
when political alliances were again 
being shuffled (Suetonius, Julius 27). 
We have no evidence that Cal- 
purnia journeyed to Aquileia when 
Caesar held court there during the 
winters of the eight years of his 
Gallic campaigns, or that she was 
present at the time of the momentous 
meeting of the triumvirs at Luca in 
55. However, there is no reason why 
the governor’s wife and household 
could not have visited the capital of 
his province, as the ladies of the Au- 
gustan family did a generation later; 
and it will be recalled that Pliny’s 
wife accompanied her husband to Bi- 
thynia during the reign of Trajan. 
Aurelia had died in 54 and Cal- 
purnia had been the head of Caesar’s 
household for some years when he 
returned to Rome in 49. After the 
campaigns to establish his supremacy 
and the creation of the dictatorship, 
Caesar began to consider the possi- 
bility of an heir to succeed him (Dio 
43, 44, 33 44, 5, 3). Although he had 
acknowledged Caesarion, Cleopatra’s 
child, as his own son, there is no evi- 
dence that he wished to divorce Cal- 
purnia. The Cleopatra interlude, 
which has given writers of fiction so 
much inspiration to portray the fifty- 
odd-year-old Caesar as the great lover, 
should not be viewed in the light 
of the most rigorous modern domestic 
standards. An heir of the Ptolemies 
whose father was a Roman _ noble 
would have been accepted by the 
Egyptians and would have bound 
them to Roman rule. The fact that 
Caesarion was the acknowledged son 
of Caesar explains the eagerness of 
Augustus to dispose of him. Accord- 
ingly, when Caesar became dictator, 
he was still hopeful of having a legiti- 
mate heir. Calpurnia was not the 
elderly matron that we have been led 
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to regard her, but a woman still under 
thirty, quite capable of becoming a 
mater familias. 

We may possibly infer that Cal- 
purnia was an agreeable person from 
an inscription (CJ.L. 6, 14211) 
erected by one of her freedwomen 
to her own son, who is described as 
fortunate to have had the dictator’s 
wife as a patron. That Calpurnia was 
devoted to Caesar is an ancient tradi- 
tion (W. Fowler, Julius Caesar, 376). 
The two versions of the dreams which 
she had prior to Caesar’s death are in 
accord with the subconscious fears of 
a devoted wife when rumors of 
threats against her husband’s life were 
rife. The stories state that her night- 
mare aroused Caesar, who was sleep- 
ing beside her, a statement which does 
not point to any such estrangement 
as gossiping historians hint at. 

After Caesar’s death Calpurnia 
turned over his papers and entrusted 
his affairs to Antony (Plutarch, An- 
tonius 15, 1; Appian, Bellum Civile 
2, 125). Thereafter she passes from 
the scene of history. Possibly she 
left Rome, and she may have retired 
to one of her family estates. She had 
a much younger half-brother, and 
may have gone to the household 
where he was then being reared (Dru- 
mann-Groebe, op. cit., Il, 1902, 65). 
This dignified withdrawal agrees with 
Plutarch’s statement that she was a 
sensible woman (Caesar 63, 7), and 
suggests the reason why Caesar did 
not dissolve his marriage to her. He 
was really fond of her. 


THE USE OF BALLAST BY 
CRANES AND CODFISH 


By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


Aristotle (Hist. Anim. viii, 12, 5974) 
records, with disapproval, a wide- 
spread belief that the crane carried as 
ballast a stone, which, when discarded, 
could be used as a touchstone for gold. 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. x, 60), however, is 
very circumstantial in his story about 
the flight of cranes over the Black 
Sea. According to his account, they 
started their journey with pebbles in 
their claws and sand in their throats. 
They dropped the pebbles when half- 
way across and, on completing the 
crossing, disgorged the sand. 

It may be worth while to note in 
this connection a belief in the use of 
ballast below rather than above the 
water. A contributor to the National 
Geographic Magazine, 96 (1949), 450, 
states that a great variety of objects 
have been taken from the stomachs of 
codfish. In discussing Canadian re- 
sources he writes as follows: “The 
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greedy fish pick up glistening rocks 
in quantity. Fishermen say that when 
the cod sets out on a long journey, 
he takes on ballast.” 
eS 

TWO MODERN 

INVENTIONS 

ANTICIPATED 


By Cuartes A. Messner 


State University of New York at Buffalo 
College of Education 


UR MODERN age is inclined 

to ascribe unto itself all the in- 
ventive genius which has succeeded in 
perfecting the marvels of modern 
mechanical devices. It should be of 
interest to teachers and students of 
Latin that Apuleius, in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era, had con- 
ceived in his imagination the principle 
of at least two modern inventions, 
ascribing them, however, to divine 
ministration and not to science. He 
introduces them in that delightful 
fairy tale of “Cupid and Psyche,” in 
his Metamorphoses (v, 3), which 
should be more widely known to 
modern readers. They are as follows: 


THE AUTOMAT: FOOD NOT 
TOUCHED BY HUMAN HANDS 


Sensit Psyche divinae providentiae 
beatitudinem monitusque, voces in- 
formes audiens, et prius somno et mox 
lavacro fatigationem sui diluit, viso- 
que statim proximo semirotundo sug- 
gestu, propter instrumentum cenator- 
ium rata refectui suo commodum, li- 
bens accumbit. 

Et ilico vini nectarei eduliumque 
variorum fercula copiosa, nullo ser- 
viente, sed tantum spiritu quodam im- 
pulsa subministrantur. Nec quem- 
quam tamen illa videre poterat, sed 
verba tantum audiebat excidentia et 
solas voces famulas habebat. 

“Psyche recognized that these were 
the kindly directions of Divine Provi- 
dence, and, hearing voices devoid of 
physical form, she banished her weari- 
ness first by a nap and then by a bath, 
and, having caught sight immediately 
of a semi-circular table set nearby, and 
recognizing from its complete ban- 
quet array that it had been prepared 
for her refreshment, she very will- 
ingly reclined to dine. 

“And then and there copious courses 
of nectary wine and various viands 
were served to her, not brought by 
any servant, but merely wafted to her 
as by some mysterious breath. Nor 
vet was she able to see anyone, but 
she heard only words as they chanced 
to fall, and she had as her handmaids 
only voices.” 

THE RADIO: HARMONY ON THE AIR 

Post opimas dapes quidam intro- 
cessit et Cantavit invisus, et alius cith- 
aram pulsavit, quae videbatur nec 


ipsa. Tune modulatae multitudinis 
conferta vox aures eius affertur, ut, 
quamvis hominum nemo pareret, 
chorus tamen esse pateret. 

“After her sumptuous feast some- 
one entered and sang, though unseen, 
and another, also unseen, played the 
harp, which, too, was invisible. And 
then the combined harmony of a mul- 
titude singing melodiously fell upon 
her ears, so that, although not a hu- 
man form was visible, it was plain 
that the music was that of a chorus.” 


TEACHER PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 

The American Classical League 
Service Bureau is offering for the 
calendar year 1951 a placement serv- 
ice for teachers of Latin and Greek. 
For details see the December issue of 
Tue CrassicaL OuTLooK, page 28. 


TWO FARMS—A STUDY 
IN ROMAN LIFE 


(Martial, Epigr. iii, 58) 
By Frances REUBELT 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The farm of good Faustinus, near 
Baiae by the sea, 

Wastes no soil, friend Bassus; no box 
trimmed cleverly, 

No plane or myrtle takes the land in 
stately, idle rows, 

But here in rural fruitfulness plenty 
thrives and grows. 

Ceres sends good harvests, the grain 
crowds every field, 

The jars of wine are odorous from old 
Autumnus’ yield. 

Here, when November's over, the sol- 
stice hovering, 

Shaggy, rude vinedressers the last ripe 
clusters bring. 


In sunken vales bulls roar, bullocks 
long for the fray. 

The whole throng of the lowly pen, 
clad in bright array, 

Strays at will; loud honking geese and 
flamingoes red, 

Jeweled peafowls, painted plovers, 
and those guineas bred 

In the Numidian lands. Rhodes sends 
fat hens and cocks. 

All the rooftree resounds with wings 
of countless doves, 

Turtledoves, yellow, smooth, and 
ringdoves coo their loves. 

Her apron full, the steward’s wife the 

reedy swine pursue. 

The lamb bleats for its mother and 

for its supper too. 
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About the well-kept hearth the farm’s 
slave-babies play. 

Beneath the festive Lares a forest 
burns away. 


No innkeeper lolls here, pallid from 
idle hours, 

No sleek gymnast wastes his oil or his 
time or powers. 

He takes fish on quivering line, 
thrushes in his toils, 

Or his cunning traps a deer, ever the 
best of spoils. 

Gardens ready keep employed town- 
slaves young and gay. 

With no slavedriver’s command the 
steward they obey. 

No morning caller empty-handed 
comes to seek this home. 

This man proffers honey, glistening 
in the comb, 

And a cheese from Sassina; that one 
has a brood 

Of dormice he found sleeping in the 
winter wood. 

This man leads a bleating kid, capons 
are another’s. 

Farmers’ sturdy daughters bring gifts 
from their mothers. 

Their ozier baskets filled, on their 
shoulders laden, 

Off'rings with true pride displayed, 
comes each rustic maiden. 


Work done, the happy neighbor is 
asked, comes to the feast, 

Nor does a stingy table keep back 
aught in the least 

For the morrow’s dinner. All eat and 
drink their fill. 

The well-fed slave who serves them 
no envy knows or will. 

What though a guest may drink too 
much?—Plenty there is still. 


But you, my good friend Bassus, own 
elegant starvation, 

A city farm, and when from the lofty 
elevation 

Of your high tower your eyes would 
something see, 

They gaze on naught but row on row 
of laurel tree. 

No fear knows, Priapus, you are se- 
cure indeed. 

Idler, with city bread your vinetender 
you feed! 

Yes, to your picture villa vegetables 
you bring, 

Eggs and chickens, fruits and cheese, 
grape juice, and everything. 
How should your place be called, 

Bassus, men will wish to know— 
A really, truly farm—or suburb place 
for show? 


eae 
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BOOK NOTES 


Working with Words. Form A. By 
Edwin F. Shewmake. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1951. Pp. vi plus 
122. Paperbound. $1.00. 


This is a workbook for the college 
student, designed to help him increase 
his vocabulary. There are two vo- 
cabulary tests at the beginning, and 
two at the end. Between them, there 
are brief instructional sections (e.g., 
“What's in a Dictionary,” “What's in 
a Word,” “Words with Latin Roots,” 
“Words with Greek Roots,” etc.), 
followed by exercises. The book dis- 
plays the weaknesses usual in works of 
this type. For instance, the only 
meaning given for the prefix ad is 
“to,” for ex “out of, from,” for cata 
“down,” etc. Latin roots are poorly 
and inaccurately presented, Greek 
roots but sketchily, suffixes quite in- 
adequately. However, the book will 
probably interest students, and will at 
least make them word-conscious. 


—L. B. L. 


Frequency Word Lists for Vergil’s 
Aeneid (Books I-V1). By George 
H. Lucas. Bordentown, N. J.: The 
Bordentown Register, 1950. Pp. i 
plus 20. 75¢. 


This booklet is the result of the 
author’s conviction that the main dif- 
ficulty in learning to read the Aeneid 
lies in the large and varied vocabulary. 
It is designed to assist a student to 
learn “in a systematic and practical 
way” the 1015 words which occur 
more than six times in the first six 
books of the Aeneid and which con- 
stitute approximately 84% of all the 
words in those books. 


This total of 1015 words is broken 
down into nineteen lists under four 
categories: Nouns, Verbs, Adjectives, 
and Adverbs, Etc. List I, for exam- 
ple, consists of the 21 nouns which 
occur 51 to 100 times, List II of the 
72 nouns which occur 26 to 50 times, 
List III of the 129 nouns which occur 
11 to 25 times, List IV of the 145 
nouns which occur 6 to 10 times. 
There are similar lists for the other 
three categories. These lists of Latin 
words are followed by similarly num- 
bered lists giving the basic English 
meaning or meanings of each of the 
Latin words. 


It ought not to be difficult for a 
teacher, armed with this statistical in- 
formation, to convince a student that 
learning the basic meanings of these 


high-frequency words would be 
worth considerable mental effort and 
would, even in a short run, save con- 
siderable wear and tear on the thumb. 


The booklet, in any quantity, may 
be obtained from the author, whose 
address is P. O. Box 64, Bordentown, 
N. J. They are cheaper by the dozen 
($7.50). —W.L.C. 


Lucretius On the Nature of Things. 
Translated by W. Hannaford 
Brown. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xxi plus 
262. $5.00. 

Judging a verse translation of a 
poem in a foreign language is bound 
to be largely a matter of taste. This 
reviewer, having always believed that 
the closest approach in English to the 
spirit of the quantitative hexameter 
is, despite all its shortcomings, the 
accentual hexameter as popularized by 
Longfellow, was delighted to find Lu- 
cretius finally turned into this meas- 
ure. In my opinion, both in accuracy 
of rendition and in faithfulness of 
spirit, this is the best English verse 
rendering of Lucretius to have ap- 
peared. It does not, to be sure, equal 
the perfection of the German version 
of Hermann Diels, of which Albert 
Einstein wrote that one would never 
suspect it to be a translation. Yet it 
comes close in its almost line-for line 
rendition (reminding one of the re- 
cent Smith-Miller //iad), and in the 
smoothness with which it fits the 
meter to the English language. Only 
rarely does one find a line which has 
to be reread before it will scan, e.g. 
page 14, top: 

But soon dry again when they are 

spread out in the sunshine— 


although frequently it requires the 
British accentuation, Mr. Brown being 
an Englishman, to make a line come 
right. The language, too, seems stead- 
ily appropriate, though occasional 
anachronisms like “wanderlust” and 
“sandwiched” might be called off- 
color, and some will feel that there 
is too much use of unnecessary archa- 
isms such as “throughly” and “me- 
seems.” Not merely in verse do the 
lines sound Lucretian; the content as 
well is a faithful reproduction of the 
thought, skillfully and almost always 
clearly presented. The most serious 
lack (aside from the unnoted omission 
of iv, 1240-1277) is the failure to indi- 
cate by line numbers the correspon- 
dence with the Latin text. The at- 
tractively produced volume contains 
few misprints, the only serious ones 
noticed being “whether” for “whith- 
er” on page 3, line 16, and “Sympha- 
lian” for “Stymphalian” on page 166, 
line 3. —kK. G. 
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The Experimental Didactics of Ernst 
Otto. By Emory E. Cochran. Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1950. 
Pp. 160. 

Dr. Ernst Otto, former Rector Mag- 
nificus of the Deutsche Universitat in 
Prague, is one of the foremost educa- 
tors of modern Europe. Very early 
in his career he participated in the 
reform movement in education in 
Germany, and over the years he has 
written voluminously on educational 
problems. 

In this book, Dr. Cochran syn- 
thesizes Orto’s chief contributions to 
pedagogical science, and sets forth his 
philosophy of education. Also, he 
gives particular attention to Orto’s 
ideas on the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, and compares them with the 
views of leading American educators. 
A detailed summary of the recommen- 
dations of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study in America (1924-1930) 
Is given, some of these recommenda- 
tions are found to be identical with 
those of Otto, and some vastly dif- 
ferent. The twentieth-century shift 
from subject matter to the child as 
the center of the educational process, 
and the increasing emphasis on activ- 
ity in learning, are shown to be com- 
mon to Otto and American educators. 

The book will be of great general 
interest to any professionally-minded 
educator. It will perhaps be most 
useful to teachers of modern foreign 
languages, but teachers of Latin will 
also find in it much food for thought. 
It is a careful and searching study. 


—L. B. L. 
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NOTES AND NOTICES | 


The Classical Association of New 
England will hold its forty-fifth an- 
nual meeting at Trinity College, on 
March 30 and 31, 1951. 

The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers, will meet at Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa., on April 27 and 28, 1951. 

The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South will meet at 
Memphis, Tenn., on March 29-31, 
1951. 

The twenty-third annual convention 
of Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary 
classical fraternity, will be held at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky., on April 6 and 7, 1951. 

The fourth annual Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference of the University 
of Kentucky, which always attracts 
teachers from some thirty states, will 
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be held in Lexington on April 26-28, 
1951. 

Miss Estella Kyne, national chair- 
man of the Committee on the Junior 
Classical League, announces the fol- 
lowing new state chairman of the 
JCL: For New Jersey, Mrs. Ellen 
Moore Stubbs, of the Plainview High 
School. 

The Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, New Haven 11, Conn., is pub- 
lishing a series of essays on “religious 
issues, implications, and responsibili- 
ties involved in the teaching” of var- 
ious academic disciplines. The essay 
of most interest to classicists is “Re- 
ligious Perspectives in the Classics,” 
by Alfred R. Bellinger, a 19-page 
pamphlet which appeared in the fall 
of 1950. 

A 16-page pamphlet, richly illus- 
trated with photographs, and entitled 
“Open House in the Latin Depart- 
ment,” has been put out, as adver- 
tising material for its Latin textbooks, 
by the Scott Foresman Company. The 
photographs, as well as copy for 
the booklet, came from the successful 
Open House project of the Latin Club 
in the Trenton (Mo.) High School 
and Junior College, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Jessie Helen Branam. 

The Charles Eliot Norton lecturers 
for the Archaeological Institute of 
America during the academic year 
1950-51 are Dr. Paola Zancani Mon- 
tuoro, of Naples, Italy, and Professor 
Jotham Johnson, of New York Uni- 
versity. 

A dramatic reading, in costume, of 
the Menaechmi of Plautus was pre- 
sented in English on January 5, 1951, 
by the Roman comedy classes of 
Hunter College. 


MATERIALS 


Pioneer work in the use of the 
magnetic tape recorder as a teaching 
device has been going on for several 
vears at the University of Minnesota. 
There a “Tapes for Teaching” pro- 
ject has been set up through cooper- 
ation between the University and the 
Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


At present the project has available 
a library of over 800 master tapes, 
relating to most of the basic fields of 
primary and secondary education. In 
Minnesota, a recorder-player is stand- 
ard equipment in most schools. The 
teacher who wishes to have one of the 
recordings simply mails in her own 
tape in a suitable container, and en- 


closes a return-address sticker with 
postage. The “Tapes for Teaching” 
laboratory then impresses the desired 
recording on her tape from the master 
tape, free of charge. The only ex- 
pense to the teacher (or her school) 
is postage and the cost of the tape. 
The tape, of course, can be used in- 
definitely, or re-recorded at any time 
with something else. It serves simply 
as a container, as it were, for the de- 
sired sounds, to be filled and emptied 
as one wishes. 

In connection with the project, the 
Department of Classical Languages at 
the University of Minnesota has pre- 
pared a set of eleven high-fidelity 
studio recordings, available to teachers 
anywhere, as stated below. (Remem- 
ber to order by code number. Except 
for FLL 17, these are all 12-15 minute 
recordings. ) 

Group A: Quis Sum? Characters 
from history, nursery rhymes, etc., 
describe themselves in simple or self- 
explanatory Latin (e.g., Little Boy 
Blue, Little Red Hen) and ask Quis 
Sumi? Suitable for students who have 
had at least six or eight weeks of Latin. 
Code numbers: FLL 7, FLL 8, FLL 9, 
FLA, «0, PLL 11. 

Group B: Latine Loquimur. Con- 
versations in Latin between an Ameri- 
can high-school teacher and a foreign 
visitor, Marcus, who prefers to speak 
Latin because he doesn’t speak English 
very well. Topics covered include 
things in the classroom and the dis- 
cussion of Latin grammar in Latin. 
Marcus and the teacher between them 
manage to make clear what they are 
talking about by frequent repetition 
or prompting in both English and 
Latin. Lively dialogue, occasionally 
amusing. The first tape is suitable for 
early first year Latin, the others pro- 
gressively advanced. Code numbers: 
FLL 12, FLL 13, FLL 14, FLL 15. 

Miscellaneous: FLL 16—Charles and 
Margaret, youngsters of high-school 
age, meet on the street in our neigh- 
borhood and talk about this and that 
in colloquial Latin. Too advanced, 
really, for high-school Latin, but fun 
anyhow. 

FLL 17—Before Caesar Came. An 
interview (all in English) with Nor- 
man j. DeWitt, bringing in back- 
ground material for students who are 
beginning Caesar (25 minutes). 

The success of the “Tapes for 
Teaching” project in Minnesota has 
led its sponsors to make its services 
available to teachers outside of the 
state. That is, any teacher in the U. S. 
(or elsewhere) may send a tape in for 
recording. This is what she should 
do: secure a good box, preferably 
fibre, such as is used for 16 mm. 
film, for mailing her tape. In the 
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box, with the tape, stamps for return 
postage should be enclosed, also a 
sticker-label bearing her address. She 
should also enclose a card stating what 
recording she desires (by code num- 
ber). Also, and very important, she 
should state either what kind of ma- 
chine the tape will be played on, or 
the speed (7.5, 3.75, etc., inches per 
second), or both. Address: “Tapes 
for Teaching,” TNM 21, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minne- 
sota. —NorMan J. DeWirr 


Professor Saul S. Weinberg, of 211 
Jesse Hall, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., announces that he has 
available a large number of new 2” x 
2” color slides of Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Italy, made from photographs 
taken in 1950. The slides are arranged 
in sets of twenty to forty; they sell 
at 60¢ each for slides in sets, 7o¢ each 
for single slides. Address Professor 
Weinberg for lists and for further de- 
tails. 

A picture map of Italy, entitled 
“The Using Latin Wall Map,” may 
be obtained by teachers of Latin upon 
request from Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
= it cannot absorb losses such as 

s. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


W. L. CARR, Director 
The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 
EASTER 
Mimeographs 
252. Parts of a Liturgical Play in 
Latin from the Tenth Century. 
10¢ 
426. An Easter Pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
660. The Twilight of the Gods. A 
playlet in one act. By Louise 
Lincoln. The Emperor ‘Constan- 
tine’s spirit appears at a meeting 
of the Olympian deities and pre- 
dicts the triumph of Christianity 
over paganism. 7 boys and 6 
girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 
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Mimeographs 
551. A Trip through Roman History. 


581. 


601. 


637. 


A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the Ides 
of March or the birthday of 
Rome. 1 reader, 2 or 3 off-stage 
“sound effects men.” 15¢ 
Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Ides of March and the Birthday 
of Rome. 15¢ 

Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 

An “April Fool” Program for 
the Classical Club. Taken in part 
from Tue CLtassicaAL OuTLOOK 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 


MATERIAL FOR THE CAESAR CLASS 


210. 


217. 


229. 


229. 


231. 


272. 


360. 


AND FOR THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 


. How Can We Vary the Caesar 


Work So That It May Not Be- 
come Monotonous? 15¢ 


. Immediate and Ultimate Objec- 


tives for Each Year of the Latin 
Course. 10¢ 


. Points of Syntax Recommended 


for Intensive Study during Each 
Semester of the Latin Course. 
10¢ 


. Characteristics of Caesar as Seen 


in His Commentaries. 10¢ 


. A Debate. “Resolved, That Cae- 


sar’s Methods Were Justified By 
His Ultimate Aims.” 10¢ 


. Caesar’s Rules of Strategy. 5¢ 
. Illustrations of the Problem 


Method for Review Work in a 
Caesar Class. 15¢ 


. Characteristics of the Gauls. A 


very helpful study based upon 
passages from Caesar’s Gallic 
War. 15¢ 

The Beleaguered Camp. Play in 
Latin, for 16 boys plus extra 
characters. Based on Gallic War 
V, 24-52. 20¢ 

Advice to an _ Inexperienced 
Teacher of Caesar. 15¢ 
Practical Suggestions for the Cae- 
sar Teacher. 10¢ 

Fifteen Anecdotes about Caesar. 
20¢ 

Exitium Caesaris. Play in Latin, 
for 12 boys, 1 girl, and several 
extra characters. The conspiracy 
against Caesar, and his assassina- 
tion. 25¢ 

The Schoolboy’s Dream. Play in 
English, with a little Latin. For 
2 boys. A schoolboy falls asleep, 
and is visited by Caesar’s ghost. 
10¢. 

A Bibliography on the Romans 
in Britain. Completely revised, 
by Lt. Col. S. G. Brady, U. S. 


408. 


434- 


461. 


467. 


475: 


606. 


610. 


616. 


617. 


626. 


Army, Retired. 20¢ 
Comprehension in the Transla- 
tion of Caesar. 5¢ 

Directions for Making a Costume 
of a Roman Legionary Soldier. 
5¢ 

A Radio Broadcast of Caesar’s 
Battle against the Nervii. 10¢ 

A Completion Test on the Con- 
tent of Class Reading of Caesar, 
Book I. 5¢ 

The Banquet. Play in Latin, for 
6 boys. Caesar’s Helvetian War 
is discussed at the dinner table, 
and one of the guests is called 
away for active service. 10¢ 


. Suggestions for a Latin Program 


for the Ides of March. 10¢ 


. A Suggestion for Anticipating 


Caesar. 10¢ 


43. Persons in the Gallic War. 15¢ 
51. A Trip through Roman History. 


A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the Ides 
of March or the birthday of 
Rome. 1 reader, 2 or 3 off-stage 
“sound effects men.” 15¢ 


. The English Pronunciation of 


Latin Proper Names in Caesar’s 
Gallic War. 10¢ 


. A List of Sixteen Successful Pro- 


jects for the Caesar Class. 5¢ 


. Questions Designed to Test the 


Pupil’s Knowledge of the Back- 
ground of Caesar’s Gallic War. 
10¢ 


. Julius Caesar. 4 boys, 1 girl, ex- 


tra characters. A miniature “mu- 
sical comedy” burlesquing the 
story of the slaying of Caesar. 
15¢ 


. Raising Caesar from the Dead. 


15¢ 


. An Adventure in Caesar. A de- 


vice for the Caesar class. 5¢ 


. The Social Studies Content of 


Caesar’s Gallic War. 15¢ 


. Suggestions for Celebrating the 


Ides of March and the Birthday 
of Rome. 15¢ 
Caesar for Military Training in 
Strategy. 15¢ 

Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio, 
from Tue CrassicaL OurLook 
for February, 1945. 20¢ 

Some Graphic Aids for Reading 
Latin. 5¢; in quantities of 25 or 
more, 3¢ each. 

The Celts up to 59 B. C—An 
Outline. 10¢ 

An Outline of Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars. A historical outline, with 
references to passages in Caesar. 
20¢ 

Greeks vs. Romans—A Football 
Classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. 2 boys. 
6 minutes. 15¢ 
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All Gaul. A play in two acts, or 
radio script. In English. A 
“different” interpretation of the 
Dumnorix-Diviciacus episode in 
Caesar’s Commentaries. 8 boys, 
plus extras. 40 minutes. 30¢ 


. Caesar Crosses the Rubicon. A 


burlesque. 16 or more boys, 14 
or more girls. 12 minutes. 20¢ 


. Parallel Chronological Tables for 


the Lives of Caesar, Cicero, and 
Pompey. 15¢ 
Bulletin 


XXVI. Fortuna Belli. A Latin Play 


33- 


for high-school students of Cae- 
sar. 30¢ 


Supplements 


. Stories about Caesar. Transla- 


tions from various classical auth- 
ors. 10¢ 


. Sight Passages from Caesar. 10¢ 
. More Sight Passages from Cae- 


sar. 10¢ 


. A New Caesar May Be Born 


unto Them. Passages from Sue- 
tonius, illuminating the character 
of Caesar. 10¢ 

Dramatic Incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10¢ 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following mimeographs recently pub- 
lished or revised: 


339- 


657. 


658. 


661. 


662. 


663. 


664. 


665. 


666. 


A List of Latin Games. Revised 
October 1, 1950. 10¢ 

A List of Roman Consuls from 
77 B. C. to 43 B. C. and Some 
Important Events in Each Con- 
sulship. 10¢ 

Official Initiation Ceremony of 
the Junior Classical League. By 
Ruth Slater and Louise Foster. 
15¢ 

A Latin Story Selected from the 
Vulgate and Edited with Vocab- 
ulary and Notes by Sister Mary 
Donald, B.V.M.  15¢; in quanti- 
ties of 10 or more, 10¢ each. 

A List of Historical Novels Deal- 
ing with Classical Themes. Books 
reported out of print on March 
I, 1951, are indicated by an 
asterisk. 20¢ 

Various Ways of Giving Pupils 
Practice in Saying Latin. 5¢ 
Various Ways of Giving Pupils 
Practice in Writing Latin. Sug- 
gests substitutes for or supple- 
ments to the traditional English- 
to-Latin translations. 5¢ 
Some Important Political and So- 
cial Changes in the Roman Em- 
pire from 14 to 337 A.D. 5¢ 
School and Community Publi- 
city. A teachers’ manual pre - 
pared by Pauline E. Burton, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. 20¢ 
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| Make Plans Now 


The Complete Latin Vocabulary for to attend 
| The Institute 
Virgil’s AENEID, Books I and II. ! of the 
| American Classical League 
| Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
A handy 5/7 handbook with 95 pages. 


June 21 to 23 


.00 cents per copy; .40 cents for 50 or more 


A stimulating and valuable program; guest speakers. 


Miami's finest dormitories have been reserved for the 
Institute and South Hall is especially reserved for 
Catholic Sisters. Lowest possible rates. Watch later 
issues of The Classical Outlook for details. 


REV. CASIMIR F. KUSZYNSKI, Ph.D., S.T.L. 
Send your reservations 
1650 W. 17th Street 


to 


Chicago 8, Ill. The American Classical League 1 @ 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 


For a Better Reading Result 


“TEXT THAT TALKS” 
TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES 


RICHARD H. WALKER 
8 Masterton Road 
Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


Thirty-five Millimetre Filmstrips Single-frame, Non-Pictorial 


1. Gay Familiar Fables, First Year 15. Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 33-38 (200 phrases from chapters 14-29 | 
2. Jason And The Golden Fleece, Part 1 16. Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 39-42 29. New York State Caesar Vocabulary* 
3. Jason And The Golden Fleece, Part 2. 17. Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 43-47 Arranged By First Occurrence 
4. Jason And The Golden Fleece, Part 3. 18. Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 48-54 30. Dual Choice Grammar Test, 2nd Year 
5. Key Memory Phrases For Drill (1-95)* 19. Campaign Against Belgians, Part 1 31. First Catilinarian Oration, Part 1 
New York State Mastery List 20. Campaign Against Belgians, Part 2 32. First Catilinarian Oration, Port 2 
7. Multiple Choice Grammar Test, 21. Campaign Against Belgians, Part 3 33. First Catilinarian Oration, Part 3 
Ist Year 22. Campaign Against Belgians, Part 4 34. Second Catilinarian Oration, Part 1 
8. Helvetian Campaign, Chi‘s 1-4 23. Campaign Against Belgians, Part 5 35. Second Catilinarian Oration, Part 2 
9. Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 5-9 24. First Invasions of Britain, Port 1 36. Second Catilinarian Oration, Part 3 
10. Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 10-13 25. First Invasions of Britain, Part 2 37. Third Catilinarian Oration, Part 1 
11. Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 14-18 26. First Invasions of Britain, Part 3 38. Third Catilinarian Oration, Part 2 
12. Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 19-23 27. Key Memory Phrases For Drill, Part 1 39. Third Catilinarian Oration, Part 3 
13. Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 24-29 (200 phrases from chapters 1-13 40. New York State Cicero 
14. Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 30-32 28. Key Memory Phrases For Drill, Part 2 Vocabulary, Drill* 
* Filmstripts so marked can be synchronized with recordings. All filmstrips are priced at $2.00 each. 
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FOR YOUR CLASSES— 
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A NEW ANCIENT HISTORY TEXT 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
From Prehistoric Times 
To The Death of Justinian 
By Charles A. Robinson, Jr. 


Professor, Department of Classics, Brown University 
Formerly of the American School of Classical Studies, Athens 


This new text gives, in one volume, a thorough 
general treatment of ancient history from ear- 


liest times to the “end” of antiquity, which the 
author sets at 565 A. D. with the death of 
Justinian. The book is designed for the two 
semester course in ancient history and for 
reference for courses in general world history. 


Throughout the book, government, politics, 
and wars are closely tied in with art, literature, 
law, and economic development. Photographs 
with full captions, maps, diagrams, tables, and 
charts are used extensively to tie in with and 
elucidate the text. There is a full index to help 
the student. To be published in the spring. 


A STANDARD TEXT 


HELLENIC HISTORY 
By George W. Botsford & Charles A. Robinson, Jr. 


Late Professor of History, 
Columbia University 


In re-writing and revising Botsford’s work, 
Robinson has incorporated the findings of re- 
cent scholarship and research and has included 
many new photographs and maps. Through- 
out the work, the description of the social and 
cultural life in each period is closely inter- 
woven with political development, and the 
transitions between one period and another 


Professor of Classics, 
Brown University 


are carefully explained. “Improvements over 
earlier versions make this latest revision of 
Hellenic History even more conspicuously one 
of the best one-volumed introductions to 
Greek history, civilization, and art,” wrote 
D. A. Amyx of the University of California in 
The American Journal of Archaeology, July- 
September, 1949. Third Edition, 1948. $6.00. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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